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«@ We regret to learn that Mr.J.E. 
Pond, Jr., Foxboro, Mass., is confined 
to his bed by rheumatism and heart 
disease. He has been ill for two or 
three months. 


@@ Another new bee-paper comes to 
our desk; it is called Tidsskrift for 
biskjotsel, and is edited by Mr. Ivar 8. 
Young, and published at Christiana, 
Norway. Wecannot read a word in 
it, but as Mr. Young has been a sub- 
scriber for the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL for years, we expect it is ‘‘ up 
with the times.” 





@@ We have received a pamphlet of 
44 pages from Mr. A. I. Root, entitled 
“The A BC of Potato Culture; how 
to grow them in the largest quantity, 
and of the finest quality, with the 
least expenditure of time and labor.” 
It is illustrated with 20 engravings, 
and is nicely printed. Mr. Root is 
the publisher of it, and says: ‘It is 
written by Mr. T. B. Terry, the suc- 
cessful farmer and potato-grower of 
the State of Ohio. Mr. Terry is em- 
ployed most of the winters in giving 
lectures before farmers’ institutes, 
and he is always authority on any 
thing connected with agriculture. 
The book is not only a valuable one 
to potato-growers, but a great part of 
it applies to the management of al- 
most any crop on the farm, especially 
to the preparation of the soil, man- 
ures, etc.” We can furnish it at 40 
cents, post-paid. 








@ It is now high time to send 
orders for everything needed in the 
apiary for the coming season, 80 as to 
have it on the spot and all ready for 
use when wanted. 





Bee-Keeping in Tunis. 





Mr. Frank Benton is in Tunis, 
Africa, and gives the following ac- 
count of the establishment of a ‘“‘model 
apiary” there, and describes it, as well 
as the bees, as follows: 


The movable-comb hives were not 
all in place, and the colonies in suita- 
ble condition to take full advantage 
of the first yield of honey—that from 
wild rosemary blossoms—but some 
surplus has been obtained and many 
combs have been constructed, so that 
when the jujube blossoms open, next 
month, an excellent harvest may be 
safely counted upon. The rosemary 
yields wonderfully, and as thousands 
of acres are covered with its pale, blue 
blossoms, during January, Februar 
and March, it will be a great depend- 
ence. 


A medium omer transferred on 
the last day of February, produced 
over 40 lbs. of extracted honey, be- 
sides building out several frames of 
foundation, in 20 days. The rosemary 
is the plant from which the famous 
Narbonne honey of France is gath- 
ered, and the Kassartyr honey is most 
excellent in quality. Some of it is 
quite transparent, very thick, and | 
possesses a pleasing aromatic taste. 
Altogether the proprietors of ‘‘ The 
Kassartyr Apiary ” have every reason 
to feel encouraged in the work which | 
they have undertaken, and it has al- 
ready begun to have its influence, as 
two other apiaries on the same plan 
are soon to be established in the prov- 
ince, and several enterprising parties 
are talking of introducing the culture 
of bees on their estates. 


A few words about the bees of 
Tunis: They are dark—even darker 
than our common black bees—but, 
strange to say, they possess nearly the 
qualities of Syrian bees, and show, ex- 
cept in color, very little resemblance 
to the black or German bees. Like 
Cyprians and Syrians, they are some- 
what smaller - ied than are the 
common bees, and they adhere very 
well to the combs when handled, but 
can be shaken off readily. They are 
also active and energetic workers ; 
but, unlike the Cyprians and Syrians, 
they are liable at times to fly at one 
and sting him when he approaches 
the apiary. They bear smoke rather 
better than other Oriental races. The 
queens show a tinge of bronze color 
and are very prolific. On the whole, 
Tunisian bees are not to be dispised, 
even if they are true Africans in 
color. 

I have been wondering how this race 
of bees got here, and have only been 
able to offer the following explana- 
tion: Early Greek colonists must 
have brought Hymettus bees with 
them. History might lead us to this 
conclusion, and it is indicated by their 
color, qualities, etc., and particularly 
their disposition to submit to smoke, 
as well as by the fact that all other 
Mediterranean countries from which 
bees might have been brought here at 
an early date have, as their general 
types, yellow races of bees. 





















for honey can be 
ity by a little exe 


.“* That looks very nice in . How 
did you fix it to make it look so nice?” 
“It is not ‘ fixed’ at all, sir, in the 


sense you mean. Our entire crop of . 


honey is just like this ; in fact, this is 
but a fair sample of extracted honey 
as produced to-day all over the coun- 
try ; different locality making differ- 
ence in flavor in some instances, on 
account of the different kind of flow- 
ers on which the bees work. Take a 
jar along with you.” 

‘** No, thanks; I never eat honey; it 
makes me sick.” 

_ ‘* Weil, take a couple of these little 
jars to the children.” 

Four weeks later. 

‘** Say, have you any more honey like 
that you gave me at the fair ?”’ 

** Yes, sir, plenty of it.” 

" ney me down 2 or 3 pounds; the 
children like it quite well.” 

Of course we took him the latter 
amount. Some time later we took 
him another 3-lb. jar. To-day he 
writes: ‘I had thought myself proof 
against wiles of any bee or any honey 
man, but I succumb; those little 
homeopathic jars of honey did the 
business. The children cry for it, 
and—well it is not bad to put on warm 
cakes. Please send me 50 pounds.” 


—— + —_— 








@ A Scotch pamphlet, entitled 
“* An Essay on Bees,” by Wm. Thom- 
son, is on ourdesk. It is published at 
80 Gordon St., Glasgow, Scotland, and 
may be obtained of R. J. Bennett 
Esq., secretary of the Scotch Apiarian 
Society. It contains 84 pages and 25 
illustrations. The author has for years 
been known as a prominent writer on 
apiculture in the British periodicals, 
his nom de plume being *‘ A Lanark- 
shire Bee-Keeper.” It is written in 
his usual interesting style. 


@@ After July 1, 1885, the weight of 
a letter which can be sent for 2 cents, 
will be increased from one-half ounce 
to anything less than one ounce. 








@ Honey to the value of about 
$27,000 was imported into Great Brit- 
ain during the month of February, 
1885. 


Catalogues for 1885.—We have re- 
ceived the following : 





Rev. Wm. Ballantine, Sago, O. 

G. R. Tyrrell, Laporte, Ind. 

J. W. Newlove, Columbus, O. 

w.c. R. Kemp, Orleans, Ind. 

O. Judd Co.’s Spring Catalogue of publica- 
tions, 851 Broadway, New York. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 








Bees Starving in Early Spring. 





Query, No. 54.—What is the best way to 
guard against bees starving before feeding 
can be done in thespring ? I practice laying 
on the frames cakes of well-kneaded honey 
and pulverized sugar.—Ontario. 


G. M. DoouirrLe remarks thus: 
** The plan given is as good as any.” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON says: “ There 
is no better way that I know of for 
guarding against starving bees in the 
spring, than by laying soft candy 
over the combs.” 


Pror. A. J. Cook answers thus: 
‘*The best answer is given in the 
question.” 


JAMES HEDDON remarks thus: “If 
the detail of your plan works to suit 
you, you need no better food. My 
plan is to know that each colony has 
enough food until it can fly, and then 
feed liquid food from the top, if a col- 
ony should be short.” 


Dr. C. C. MILLER replies thus: 
‘*A section of honey laid on the 
frames is good ; also a frame of sealed 
honey or a wide frame of sections put 
next to the cluster.” 
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Bees Affected with Moisture. 





Query, No. 55.—Does moisture affect bees 
filled with sugar syrup in the same manner 
as those filled with honey ? If not, please 
explain the difference.—W. C. 8. 


Pror. A. J. Cook answers thus: 
‘*T do not think that there is any dif- 
ference.” 


G. M. DOOLITTLE remarks: ‘* From 
the present winter’s experience, I 
think that bees winter best in a cellar 
having a moist—yes, almost wet—at- 
mosphere. I can see no difference be- 
tween those ee honey or sugar 
syrup as regards the effect of moist- 
ure. 


JAMES HEDDON answers as follows: 
‘‘Thave never perceived any differ- 
ence. Moisture is no part of my fear 
in the wintering problem. I have col- 
onies now in a new, damp cellar with 
mold on the combs, honey-boards and 
alighting-boards, the underside of the 
cover dripping with water, and water 
running from the entrances of some 
of them, and the bees are in perfect 
health, and their bodies are as slim 
as in summer. They have nothing 
but sugar syrup as food.” 


Dr. G. L. TINKER says: “ It cer- 
tainly does. The removal of the thin 
watery stores from a colony of bees 
will be considered one of the very es- 
sential expedients hereafter in the 
fall preparation of bees. The injuri- 
ous effects of cider, for instance, is 
not due to acids, but to the fact that 
it is collected so late in the season, 





and when the temperature is so low 
that the evaporation of the surplus 
water 1s impossible. The conservation 
of the heat of a colony of bees in win- 
ter has more to do with the state of 
moisture in a hive, and its prevention, 
than the character of the stores, al- 
though thin stores has much to do 
with it.” 


ee 


Old and New Bee-Hives. 





Query, No. 56.—Will bees stand the win- 
ter as well and be as healthy in hives which 
are several years old, as in new hives?—lIowa. 


Pror. A. J. CooK says ‘‘ yes.” 


W. Z. HuTcuHINson replies thus: 
“They will.” 


DADANT & SON answer thus: ‘‘ Yes, 
undoubtedly ; if the hives are sub- 
stantial.” 


Dr. C. C. MILLER says “‘ yes.”’ 


Dr. G. L. TINKER remarks thus: 
**Old bee-hives, when properly pre- 
pared for a colony of bees, are as good 
as new ones to winter bees in.”’ 


G. M. DoOoLIrTLE answers thus: ‘‘I 
— old combs for wintering bees. 

he hives, whether new or old, make 
no difference, provided both are 
equally tight.” 

JAMES HEDDON answers as follows: 
‘Yes. <A hive properly preserved and 
taken care of, should show no signs 
of wear or decay after 4 or 5 year’s 
use. 





_r-- 


Comb Foundation and Beeswax. 








Query, No. 57.—Owing to the increased 
demand for pure beeswax, and the conse- 
uent high price which good, pure comb 
oundation must command, what price can 
one afford to pay for the latter rather than 
do without it for use in both brood-frames 
and sections ?—Franklin Co., Mass. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE answers thus: 
‘*I do not use it in brood-frames, and 
would not, except in cases where I 
wished to prevent drone-comb, so I 
state no price. For sections, say 50 
cts. per lb. 


Pror. A. J. Cook says: ‘‘ Asmuch 
as we shall have to for years yet.” 


G. W. DEMAREE replies as follows : 
“I cannot make a fair profit by pay- 
ing over 40 cts. per lb. for foundation, 
except for starters; Ican pay $1.00 per 
lb. for this purpose.” 


Dr. C. C. MILLER replies thus: 
“ It depends upon the price of honey. 
At present I should hardly want to 
dispense with it at $1.00 per lb. 


JAMES HEDDON answers as follows: 
‘** I can afford to pay $2.00 or $3.00 per 
Ib. for thin comb foundation to be 
used in narrow strips as guides in 
brood-frames and sections. At the 
rege prices I still practice, and be- 
lieve it profitable, to use it in full 
sheets above and below. How much 
higher price the latter use would war- 
rant, we had Better leave to future 
expeiment.”’ 











Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
6 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *o northwest; 
O. southeast; and ? southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 





For the American Bee Journal 
Honey Oozing from the Combs. 
16—G. M. DOOLITTLE, (40—80). 


‘“* Why does honey ooze out of the 
comb after it is taken from the hive 
and stored away ?”’ is a question that 
is often asked, and one which has 
confronted nearly every comb-honey 
producer sooner or later. Some seem 
to suppose that the cause of this state 
of affairs is that the bees do not 
thoroughly ripen the honey before 
cappingit. A little thought must 
show the fallacy of this, for whether 
ripened or not, the honey can only 
ooze from the cells after being cap- 

ed,on account of a larger bulk of 
iquid being in the cell afterward 
than there was at the time the bees 
sealed the cell. This can come only 
from one source, which is always 
brought about by either cool, damp 
weather, or a non-circulation of air, 
or both. Honey only swells as it be- 
comes damp, and the first that will be 
seen of that dampness will be in the 
unsealed cells, where the honey will 
have become so thin that it will stand 
out beyond the cells, or, in other 
words, the cells will be heaping full. 
If the dampness remains, the sealed 
honey will soon become transparent, 
while the honey from the unsealed 
cells will commence to run out, 
daubing everything below it, and 
eventually, if the cause is not re- 
moved, the cappings of the cells will 
burst, and the whole will become a 
sickening, souring mass. 

While in New York City, I once 
saw several hundred pounds of such 
stuff which was once as nice comb 
honey as could be produced, but it 
had become unsightly and spoiled by 
being stored in a cool, damp cellar. 
The cagpines to the white combs were 
ruptured with the honey —e out of 
the cells, to such a degree that the 
cases were all soaked with it, and 
which, with large puddles on the 
floor, gave off asickening smell which, 
with the unsightly appearance, caused 
one to think of honey only as some- 
thing to be loathed. The commission 


merchant asked me what was the 
matter with the honey. I told him 
that the damp, cool cellar was what 
was the matter, but he would not be- 
lieve it until I caused him to confess 
that the honey was all right before it 
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was placed in the cellar 6 or 8 weeks 
previous. 


When I first commenced keeping | be 


bees, I stored my honey in a tight 
room on the north side of the house, 
where it usually remained from 4 to 6 
weeks before crating for market, and 
some of the first boxes remained 
much longer than this. In crating 
this honey, I always found the centre 
and back side of the pile watery and 
transparent in appearance. As that 
which was stored first was always the 
worst, I thought it must be owing to 
that being the poorest or least ripened 
honey, until one year I chanced to 
place this early oe by itself ina 
warm, airy room, when, to my sur- 
prise, I found upon crating it, that 
this first vroney | had kept perfectly 
while the later honey stored in the old 
room was*as watery as ever. This 
gave me theclue tothe whole thing, 
so when I built my shop, I located my 
honey-room in the southwest corner 
of the building, and painted the south 
and west sides a dark color to draw 
the heat from the midday and after- 
noon sun. On two sides of this room 
I tixed a platform one foot from the 
floor, so arranged that the sections 
rested on the edges of strips 14¢x3 
inches, which were long enough to 
hold 18 sections. The sections were 
often piled on these strips until they 
were 12 to 14 high, and 20 wide, mak- 
ing a cube, as it were, containing 
from 3 to 5 thousand pounds of honey 
on either side of the room, yet the 
whole was so piled that the air could 
circulate between each and every 
section. 


During the afternoons of hot Au- 
gust and September days, the tem- 
perature of this room would be raised 
to 100° and above, which would warm 
the piles of honey to nearly that de- 
gree of heat, and as this large body of 
boney once heated retained the same 
fora great length of time, the tem- 
perature in this room would be from 
85° to 90° at 6 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when it was as low as 40° to 60° 
outside. By this means the honey 
was being ripened each day, and that 
in the unsealed cells getting thicker 
and thicker, when by Sept. 10, or after 
being in the room from 4 to 6 weeks, 
the sections could be tipped over, or 
handled as carelessly as I pleased 
without any honey running from the 
few uncapped cells, which the bees 
often leave around the edges of the 
boxes. By leaving the door and win- 
dow open on hot, windy days, so as to 
cause the air to circulate —— 
through the pile, I found that it too 
less time to thoroughly ripen the 
honey than it did where all was kept 
closed. In doing this, of course it is 
necessary to have screens up, so as to 
keep flies and bees out of the honey- 
room. 


If I wish to keep honey so late in 
the fall that the rays of the sun fail to 
keep the room sufficiently hot, or 
from cool, cloudy weather the tem- 
perature of the room falls below 85°, 
I place an oil-stove in it, and by regu- 
lating the flame to suit the circum- 
stances, a temperature of 90° to 95° of 
heat is always maintained. In this 
way the honey is in perfect condition 





when sent to market, in which sha 
it will stand much abuse before it will 
gin to ooze from the cells. At the 
late convention of the Northeastern 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, President 
L. C. Root said that *‘ what we now 
wanted to strive for, was not to see 
how large a quantity of honey we 
could produce, but to see how good a 
uality we could get, and look well to 
the enticing shape in which it was 
placed upon the market.” In this ad- 
vice I think we have the key-note in 
regard to establishing a staple market 
for our production in the future. 
Borodino,© N. Y. 





For the American Bve Journal. 


Those Interesting Experiments. 





W. N. HOWARD. 





The article by Mr. Doolittle on page 
197, will doubtless be hailed by the 
advocates of the non-pollen theory, 
with expressions of the greatest en- 
thusiasm; and as Mr. D. is an expert 
apiarist, a man of keen perception, 
and generally sound in his reasoning, 
his conclusions from the result of his 
experiments there given, will have 
weight with many, and all will be im- 
pressed with the fact, that these ex- 

riments were made and given for 

he purpose of shedding light upon 
this much-vexed question of winter- 
ing bees safely; and they will also 
serve to show the different conclusions 
which ‘“*many men of many minds” 
will derive from the same series of 
facts. 

The colony Mr. D. describes was, 
as he supposed, entirely without pol- 
len, and had not scientific investiga- 
tion proved it otherwise, he, without 
doubt, would have staked his reputa- 
tion as an apiarist, that they were 
without a particle of pollen, and it 
clearly shows how easy it is for even 
the most expert to be mistaken. It 
is not impossible, not even improb- 
able, that from the time Mr. 
commenced to feed them sugar syrup 
that they did not gather pollen, an 
place it in the combs, and syrup upon 
itso that it was not visible at the 
time. Mr. D. looked them over, 
about Oct. 25, 1884, for he states that 
other colonies did gather pollen dur- 
ing this period, and why not this ? 

Mr. Doolittle, Prof. Cook, Mr. A. L. 
Root, and other eminent authorities, 
have been positive for years, that 
brood could only be reared when bees 
had access to pollen. Mr. D. found 
young bees and brood in the hive at 
the time the colony ceased to exist. 
This fact alone would tend to show 
that they had pollen; then of the 8 or 
10 bees examined first,2 were found 
to contain an abundance of polien. 





Prof. Cook found pollen in almost 
every cell of the comb which he ex- | 
amined, and says: ‘* Your bees which 
are the fullest, or the most turgid— | 
are bloated like—have pollen in almost | 
every case.”” These are the facts, and | 
what inference shall we draw from | 
them? Mr. Doolittle cannot see| 


wherein the pollen was at fault, | 
simply because the liquid portions of | 
their food was sugar syrup. Reason! 


would point to pollen as the cause of 
their death, as no bloated bees were 
found that did not contain pollen. 
Where all other conditions are such 
as to be auxiliary to the cause, it may 
not take any great amount of pollen 
to produce the effect, as this case 
shows. 

It is, I believe, acknowledged that 
the excrement in all cases of genuine 
bee-diarrhea, contains solid particles 
of brownish-looking matter. Now, 
when a case like this is developed, 
and investigation shows no traces of 

lien in the intestines of the bees, 
heir excrement, or the combs, then it 
will be time to assert that pollen is 
not a cause of bee-diarrhea. Suppose 
a healthy man be taken suddenly ill 
and dies; a post-mortem examination 
reveals the presence of arsenic, and a 
verdict should be rendered, **‘ came to 
his death from the influence of arse- 
nic,” it would be universally accepted. 
In this case Mr. D. concludes that al- 
though pollen was found in the in- 
testines of the bees and in the combs, 
it is impossible for pollen to have 
been the prime cause of their diar- 
rhea, because he felt sure that they 
had no pollen at the time they were 
prepared for winter. ' 

ow the facts of this case can an- 
nihilate the pollen theory, I cannot 
see, as nothing new is shown except 
that scientific investigation will re- 
veal the presence of pollen in places 
where the unaided eye might see 
none, and that a good cellar is the 
best and safest place in which to win- 
ter bees, as, doubtless, if this colony 
had been placed in a cellar, it would 
have wintered in good condition. 

Derby,d Vt. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Over-Production of Honey. 


J. E. POND, JR. 





Should bee-keeping as an occupa- 


D.| tion be encouraged or discouraged ? 


What are the facts in regard to the 
honey-supply today? Take all the 
honey that is gathered, whether put 
upon the market or not, and how 
much per capita would it give to those 
who not only would like a supply 
could they obtain it, but are amply 
able and willing to pay a fair price for 
a known pure article? I leave the an- 
swer to the readers generally ; we all 
know the quantity would be very 
small. 

Over-production has nothing to do 
with the matter; were ten times the 
quantity produced it would be con- 
sumed, if the consumer could find it. 
Right here is the trouble: The large 

roducer floods some city market with 
his produce ; that particular marketis 


‘over-supplied as a matter of course. 


In the bee-papers we see reports in re- 
gard to honey sales from only 5 or 6 
of them. Why isthis? Are thereno 
other spots or places in the wide ex- 
tent of our land where honey can be 
sold? I donot pretend to know about 
the South and West, but right here in 
New England, no honey is being of- 
fered for sale, where if the attempt 
were made, a large trade could be 
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worked up in a short time. Our coun- 
try towns and smaller cities are 
wholly unsupplied, and I have no 
doubt that the South and West is in 
the same condition. 

Producers, instead of finding fault 
with honorable competition, should 
exert themselves the more to create a 
demand. This same old cry has been 
raised ever since the world began. 
When the attempt was first made to 
introduce labor-saving machinery, we 
all know what a hue and cry was 
made against it. The same cry was 
made then as now, ** We shall get so 
large a supply that we can’t sell at re- 
munerative prices, and we shall also 
cut wages down so low that the poor 
laboring-man will surely starve.” 
What has been the result? We all 
know well, and no one now wishes to 

o back to the olden time before the 

ays of mowing machines, reapers, 
sewing machines, etc. So with the 
production of honey. Improvements 
in hives and appliances make honey- 
gathering an easier matter than form- 
erly, and of course make the cost of 
production less also. As the country 
opens up and the population increases, 
the demand will increase also, and if 
our producers would only take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities and 
branch outa little more—offer their 
goods where none are now to be 
found, and do in their business as 
other business men do in theirs, there 
would soon arise such a demand that 
it would take a large increase of pro- 
duction to supply it. 

Bee-keepers, as a rule, are poor 
salesmen. They can produce honey 
and manage bees successfully, but not 
having been educated as salesmen, 
they are obliged to leave the disposin 
of their products to others. Some o 
these days they will awake to the fact 
that they are at the mercy of the mid- 
dle-men, and then they will organize, 
and by virtue of such organization, 
succeed in gaining their rights, and 
maintaining them also. 

Foxboro,o+ Mass. 


———_ 








For the American Bee Journal. 
Queen-Excluders and Drone-Traps. 


JAMES HEDDON. 





On page 105 is a clear and logical 


tachment, the double-wire-cloth-cone 
fly-trap mania swept over the country. 
A lady in South Bend, Ind., invented 
a very good trap, and a non-swarming 
attachment. Arguments were not 
sufficient to show the impracticability 
of both, but time has fully satisfied 
bee-keepers ; both are now among the 
things of the past, and almost for- 
gotten. 

The first attachment I ever made 
was like that illustrated, except that 


empty worker required. 


entrance clear of them, and yet not 
let them go. If the illustration is 
viewed at the left end, it will be seen 
| that all the upper side of the box that 
| is within the partition A, is perforated 
the same as the partition. 
I cut a large round hole, and over it I 
out the two cones of the fi hi 

his took the drones, and would likely 
have caught the queen also if any 
swarm had issued while it was on the 








hive. Notice how nearly this arrange- 
ment embraced all (and more) of the 
| principles of Mr. Alley’s new trap. 

| On page 201 (1884), one can see where 
Mr Longmete may have borrowed 
this same combination from Mr. Alley 
|and myself. 

| During the seasons of 1883 and 1884, 
I experimented with 10 to 40 queen- 
excluding honey-boards, and I have 
|so far not satisfied myself that any 
/queen and drone excluding passage- 
| ways are the best practical methods 
of obtaining the results _ sought, 
/neither for ridding our apiaries of 
;unwanted drones, for keeping the 
|queen from the surplus receptacles, 
,or for preventing her leading away 
|swarms. I have given the matter 
|much thought.and experiment, and 








the holes were a trifle larger than an | men are gettin 


When I had | ery, “Oh, I made that years ago,’ 
this in use, and the drones were buz- | lowin 
zing in it, as mentioned in my former | valuable invention. 
article, I began to contrive to get the cries are falsehoods ; those that are 


ust there” 


article on the use of drone-traps,a| yet I am a ‘“‘doubting Thomas.” I 
perusal of which reminded me of|think that Father Langstroth and 
something I wish to say. Ever since | others studied it, and experimented 
I first read Mr. Langstroth’s work | considerably, yet no general use has 
(some 16 years ago), I have had an eye | ever been made of the fact of the dif- 
upon any advantages that might be | ference in thesize of our drone, queen 
gained by the use of bee-passages, of | and worker bees, except to distinguish 
such size as would in certain desired | them at sight. I do not conten 
ways, separate the workers from the|it cannot be done, but I do contend 
larger drones and queens. As stated | that the arguments are rather against 
in my article on page 21 of the BEE| it now, at least they are to me. If I 
JOURNAL for 1884, about 12 years ago | am wrong, and Mr. Alley is right, the 
I gave the subject a thorough inves- ; future will so decide it. 

tigation, using mainly the non-swarm- | 
ing attachment here illustrated. The | make is, does my old device inyalidate 
advantages gained by the angling! Mr. Alley’sclaims? Isay most em- 
partition A, are of very great value, | phatically, no! If Mr. Alley’s trap is 
or I made a great mistake in my con-| useless, the future actions of bee- 
clusions, drawn from experiments,| keepers will invalidate the claim, 
and I would to-day use no arrange-| trap and all. If it is worthless, what 
ment not possessing this. feature.|do we care further about it? If itis 
About the time I was using ‘s at- useful, and as necessary as he thinks 


that |i 


The second point which I wish to) 





it is, by what moral or common-sense 
right do my twelve-year-old failures 
Te is ae ear’s successes ? 
e ** monopoly ” of granting a 

entee the results of his own tenor. the 
exclusive use of what never existed 
until he made it, is secured to him by 
the common consent of every civilized 
nation, in exchange for the good these 
disccverers do their fellow men, by 
their inventions. What good did my 
quiet failures do anyone? All honest 
tired of hearing the 

fol- 
the heels of every recognized 
Most of these 


not, are failures, 

I believe that the United States 
courts, setting upon patent interfer- 
ences, declare that it 1s not enough to 
prove prior invention of any imple- 
ment, but prior improvement must also 
be discovered. Improvements are not 
allowed to die, and these facts pre- 
vent dragging up dead failures, with 
which to invalidate living, progressive 
improvements. Swearing to false- 
hoods is becoming so common that the 
above system of evidence has become 
a necessity. The court now asks these 
questions: ‘* Mr. B. if you really did 
invent or discover this principle prior 
to the date claimed by Mr. A., why 
did you not use it, and seek to receive 
remuneration for so great and valua- 
ble a discovery ? Why did you delay 
such seeking until Mr. A. had made 
the principle popular and in demand ? 
The people certainly ought to pay for 
the benefits they are receiving, to Mr. 
A.,and not to you. Your testimony 
has the coloring of falsehood. If you 
ever discover the implement, you 
certainly did not discover its worth, 
or you would have sought its easy 
security then, rather than its difficult 
possession now.” 

Dowagiac,? Mich. 





Read at the late Bee-Keepers’ Congress. 


Honey Resources of Napa Co., Calif- 





J. D. ENAS. 





To give an idea of bee-keeping in 
this section, would not begin to rep- 
resent with fairness the interests of 
bee-keepers throughout the State. 
Napa county does the best in what is 
called a ‘‘dry season.” Water is 
plentiful at all seasons, and a ** wet 
season ’’ is not favorable for the de- 
velopment of this county, although 
Napa valley is called “the garden- 
spot of California.” Napa valley has 
been principally devoted to the rais- 
~ of grain; of late years, fruit has 
taken an important nang Vineyards 
are springing up like magic, and 
grapes, fruit, and the wine interest 
will eventually be the principal busi- 
ness in this valley. The climate 
varies according to locality; frosts 
affect some parts of the county, while 
on the other hand,a very short dis- 
tance away, fruits are hardly known 
while the localities are within sight o 
each other. The foot-hills are, on 


that account, becoming more sought 
after. Spots having an elevation of 
from 700 to 1,000 feet, are often entirely 
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exempt from frost, or at least frosts 
are of very rare occurrence in such 
places. While fruits yield largely in 
the valley, and are of good size, the 


fruits of the foot-hills have more 
flavor, and have better keeping- 
qualities. 


There are really no bee-keepers in 
this county who make a specialty of 
bee-keeping or  honey-producing. 
There are a very few who keep more 
than a few colonies for home use. 
The largest bee-keeper in the valley, 
last spring, had about 160 colonies. I 
learned through the papers, that he 
produced 2 tons of extracted, and half 
aton of comb honey. I saw some of 
his comb honey, but it was not a No. 
larticle. It wasin rough, split, red- 
wood frames, 6 inches deep, and about 
15 inches long, of a dingy color, and 
would sell nowhere except about 
home, and very slowly there. He 
cannot produce a No. 1 article, and so 
he sells his honey just as soon as it is 
out of the hive, at any price that he 
can command. Others have from 10 
to 20 colonies in all sorts of hives, 
kegs and boxes, but seldom get honey 
enough for home use. 


Napa valley in fruit-blossom time, 
from January, when the almond and 
peach trees are in bloom, until May or 
June 1, through blackberry bloom, 
yields a good quality of honey. A 
scientific bee-man can, in a good sea- 
son, peace» a fair crop of honey, but 
it will require skill and everything in 
good order to secure it. After Jan. 1, 
the thistle and the tar-weed bloom, 
and all honey left uncapped in the 
hive then, will get tainted with a 
bitter and very disagreeable ~avor. 


In the foot-hill region there is more 
or less blue-sage, and the honey is 
much finer in flavor; in fact, I think 
we have the finest flavored honey 
that I have ever tasted in this State. 
Honey in the northern part of the 
State has a more decided flavor then 
that produced in the southern part, 
while at the extreme south, the honey 
is more continuous, and of more 
variety. Ido not know of any white- 
sage that grows in this section, while 
in some parts of the southern coun- 
ties, white-sage is their main depend- 
ence, and it comes at the time when 
it is most needed. 

Iam situated on the foot-hills on 
the east side of Napa valley, about 5 
miles north from Teuh city, and 1 
mile southeast of the famous Napa 
Soda Springs. There are thousands 
of acres of blue-sage growing where 
nothing else will grow, on a sort of 
lava formation, apparently on the 
bare rock in many places. It blooms 
from January until June, unless 
checked by frost,or what is as bad 
here, a north wind which dries up 
vegetation, and even animal creation. 
It is deadly in its effects, and every-, 
thing feels it, as itis bligbting in its 
nature. After the blue-sage comes 
the yerba santa, or mountain balsam, 
as it is called, which yields good 
honey of a very thick body. There 
is a strong balsam in the yerba santa. 
Its effects are perceived in the honey, 
and it has medicinal qualities. This 
brings the flow to about the middle of 





June, when we have a drought of 


honey-flow until corn tassels, abou 
the latter part of July or August; 
then bees breed some, and sometimes 
swarm ; but they will need all their 
stores, or if the honey has been ex- 
tracted close, they will have to be fed, 
though some bee-keepers prefer to let 
them take their chances. 

I have not mentioned the fruit- 
bloom which begins in January and 
lasts until the middle of May ; nor the 

rofusion of wild flowers which 

loom from the time of the first rain 
until the ‘‘ dry season.” In Septem- 
ber we have goldenrod to begin with, 
and as the different varieties of grapes 
riper, quails, linnets, and yellow- 
jackets cut the grape-skins, when the 
bees make a living and store some 
besides, producing a dark-colored but 
re palatable quality of honey. The 
early rains cause many of the compact 
bunches of gra to rot, which gives 
the bees another chance to add to 
their stores before winter fairly sets in. 


Here bees stop breeding in October 
or November. Generally in Novem- 
ber I look ee > my hives, take 
what surplus I think the bees can 
spare, reduce them to about six combs 
in the centre of the hive, and place 
division-boards at the outside of the 
combs. I then put on the cap with 3 
or 4empty grain-sacks on top of the 
frames tucked in closely, and leave 
them on the summer stands until 
January, when I examine them to see 
if any need stores, when, if they do, 
I give them some, or replace the wet 
sacks with dry ones,in case some 
should get wet. I had to place rocks 
on all my hive-covers to keep them 
from being blown away during gales. 
I generally save enough combs of 
sealed honey for feeding purposes; 
otherwise, I use a feeder. 


Although some Californian bee- 
keepers have done very well during 
the past season, those in all parts of 
the State did not fare alike. I worked 
my apiary mostly for rearing queens, 
but Llost by late, cold, spring rains, 
over 200 of my earliest queens. The 
rains were not only cold and late, but 
long continued, so that it was risky to 
open the hives. I got no first-class 
comb honey, and but 2,000 pounds of 
a good quality of extracted, which I 
reserved for my home trade. I put it 
in one and two-pound | omy jars, and 
two, five and ten-pound tin cans, with 
neat labels on them. I sell all of my 
honey in Napa City, at from 8 to 12% 
cents per pound. 

The last three years were very 
peculiar ones for honey and bees. The 
season of 1882 was promising. Bees 
did very well, and honey came in 
lively unti] May 13 or 18. About that 
time Napa county had a cold wave, 
which killed the bloom throughout 
nearly the whole county, very few 
places having —— My place had 
always been considered exempt from 
frost. I was suckering vines before 
breakfast, and my hands became numb 
from cold; after breakfast I resumed 
my work. and I noticed a few vines 
black and drooping, and presently a 
few more. I was surprised at first, 
but I soon saw, as the sun got higher, 
more Vines drooping. In less time 
than I could describe it, the whole 





vineyard was wilted. My hopes sunk 
low—* killed by frost.” I found that 
it was universal, and soI made the 
best of it. A little later I found 
yoens bees crawling out from the 
1ives, with wings not ~y | developed. 
At this time I did not fully under- 
stand it, but since, I conceived the 
idea that as the hives were full of 
young bees, in all stages, at the time 
of the freeze, the old bees perished 
while seeking for supplies, and being 
cut off suddenly, the young bees were 
sealed up with a scant supply, and 
could not develop before hatching ; in 
consequence, the yard was covered 
with dead bees, and in many hiyes 
they became so reduced that only a 
very few bees were left with the 
— on the combs, and occasionally 
found the queen alone. 


From 60 colonies in the spring, I 
increased my apiary to 85, reduced 
them to 24 in the fall, and begun with 
20 weak colonies the following spring. 
In 1883, I bought 15 colonies of blacks, 
and increased them to 20 strong ones 
in the spring. I increased my num- 
ber of colonies to about 95 in June, 
when a ‘‘ norther ” came and blighted 
everything. Fruit that looked prom- 
ising before the “‘ norther’’ came, lost 
allof its bloom. Grapes that prom- 
ised several tons per acre, had less 
than 1,000 pounds; of course bee-feed 
was cut off. Flowers yielded but a 
scanty supply. Bees barely secured a 
living. I got 1,000 — of surplus 
honey, and fed nearly 400 pounds of 
it back, which induced robbing, and I 
had a fearful time until I got a barrel 
of sugar and fed with that, which 
stopped the robbing. Out of 85 colo- 
nies, 84 were robbing. Queens from 
the East came late, and it was hard 
work to save them, but I succeeded 
in saving enough to preserve my 
breeding queens. I found one colony 
very quiet during all the excitement. 
After order was restored, and I felt 
safe, I opened the hive late in the 
afternoon, and I found the body of 
the hive full of bees, brood and stores, 
and the top tier of sections ready to 
take off. 

I built up several colonies with the 
combs and bees, and marked that col- 
ony for breeding,as the bees were 
quiet and well marked for pure Ital- 
ians. Iam sorry to state that I lost 
the queen and all her queen-cells, 
owing to the long wet spells. By 
selling _ reducing my number of 
colonies, I brought about 24 colunies 
through the spring of 1884, and in- 
creased them to 100, I had 2,000 
pounds of- No. 1 extracted honey, 
mostly blue-sage, but no comb honey, 
and the bees were all healthy and in 
good condition. I obtained 90 pounds 
of beeswax from refuse combs. I use 
foundation, and I think it profitable. 
Isave all combsin frames, sulphur 
them occasionally to kill moths, melt 
all imperfect ones into wax and re- 
place them withfoundation. I use no 
wires in the foundation. 


To make bees profitable in this 
county, the business should be con- 
nected with fruit-raising, or some 
other light business. Poultry might 


do for some, but I would prefer fruit 
and using a drier. 


One cannot de- 


os 
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pend alone on bees (I refer only to my 
own section). After the honey sea- 
son is ended, one can, with a portable 
drier, go into many orchards or vine- 
yards and go into the drying business 
on any terms he can make; the bees 
will not interfere. In case one goes 
into the poultry business, he can be 
busy while the bees are breeding up, 
and manage to have the poultry so 
that they will not need the care just 
as the bees want the most; and when 
the bees are able to take care of them- 
selves. or do not need much care, 
then the chickens can be attended to. 
One thing that this county needs is a 
law or laws in regard to keeping dis- 
eased bees. 
Napa City,+o Calif. 
-_-———_—- < 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering Bees, etc. 


REV. G. T. WILLIS. 





To say that sad disaster has come 
to the ** blessed bees’ will express it 
all. Last fall I packed 38 colonies in 
straw,as I have for the last seven 
years. I always have had good suc- 
cess in wintering until this winter, but 
on Feb. 27 I examined them and found 
15 colonies dead. The rest I fixed up 
in good shape for spring, hoping that 
they would weather the storm. On 
Feb. 28, Lleft home and returned on 
March 30, to find only 9 colonies alive, 
and 4of those with only a queen and 
a handful of bees. 


I have been working hard for the 
last 7 years to build up an apiary so 
that I might make something to add 
to my small salary, in order that we 
would not have to practice the most 
rigid economy in ourdomestic affairs ; 
but now my hopes are blighted, at 
least for the present. But as I have 
plenty of hives and combs, I shall try 
what I can do towards building u 
again, though it is rather slow work 
with me,as lam away from homea 
great deal. My bees evidently died 
from diarrhea. 

I have been following very closely 
the discussion on the ** pollen theory,” 
and Iam inclined to believe there is 
something in it; at least When we 
have such winters as that of 1884-85, 
when the bees cannot fly to void their 
feces for two or three months. In 
nearly all the colonies that died I 
found brood capped over. & followed 
the advice of W. F. Clarke and others, 
and kept the snow shoveled away 





from the entrances, but when we have 
another such a winter as the past, I 
think I shall leave them buried under 
the snow. 

My way of introducing queens is to 
take out a frame with the bees ad- 
hering to it, and shake them down in 
front of the hive, and then put the 

ueen with them, and let her run into | 
the hive with the bees. | 


I notice that some are complaining 
that the sections stick fast to the! 
rests. Now, if they will have the} 
strip of tin cut 44 of an inch wider | 
than usual, and then have the tinner 
turn the edges 1g of an inch at a right | 
angle, they will never be troubled 


|city grow, and } 


with the sections sticking, and then 
it strengthens the rests very much. 
As farasI can learn, the most of 
the bees are dead in this region of the 
country. 
Hoopeston,o- Ills. 





Read at the Bee-Keepers’Congress,at New Orleans. 


Bee-Keeping as a Pursuit. 





ARTHUR TODD. 





This subject may be regarded from two 
stand-points—that of the man who with 
income assured from other sources, pur- 
sues bee-keeping for its pleasure ; and that 
of the man who, wishing to increase his 
slender income, or actually make an in- 
come, turns to ons with a view to 
profit on the capital and labor to be in- 
vested. But, as to the latter is denied none 
of the pleasures enjoyed by the former, it 
is from the latter stand-point alone that I 
will review the subject. 

Bee-keeping is, strictly speaking, a 
branch of agriculture, and many a farmer 
is to-day getting a greater return from his 
investment in bees than that received from 
any of his other stock ; but right here 1 say 
that bee-keeping as a pursuit has to-day 
become a “ specialty.” The man who en- 
ters upon this pursuit (leaving the ques- 
tion oF capital aside) must be one endowed 
with physical and mental ability—a man 
with open eyes and ears, and a man for 
emergencies, prompt to do what is neces- 
sary at once, and one who is not easily 
discouraged. 

The physical ability is required because 
eaten in demands real hard work—yes, 
back-aching work—not suitable to the sick 
ladies and gentlemen so often ill-advised 
to go into bee-keeping. The mental ability 
is required to keep the bee-keeper abreast 
of the times and its rapidly changing con- 
ditions. Bee-keeping is now a science, a 
study, and the conditions which govern 
one season, or colony of bees, will be com- 
pletely changed for the next. Every stage 
in the life of a colony of bees requires to 
be understood. There must be no ‘“ guess- 
ing,’”’ and this will bring us to the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of observation, and a dis- 
position to hear all that one can upon the 
special subject. 

Emergencies will occur needing heroic 
treatment, but the bee-keeper with mind 
and hand trained by experience and 
thoughtful consideration of his “specialty,” 
will rise superior to any occasion, and 
when discouragement comes, as it inevit- 
ably will, in the words of the immortal 
Longfellow, ‘ He will look not mournfully 
into the past, it comes not back again, but 
wisely improve the future for it is his.” 

Pleasure and profit go hand in hand, as 
a rule, in this specialty, although the 
former is not unalloyed by a liberal appli- 
cation of the ** business end” of the little 
busy bee, and the latter by a recurrence of 
oor honey seasons. In-nature is found 

oth the beautiful and the sublime ; in the 
hive both are constantly under the bee- 
keeper’s eye, teaching him to look with 
ee 4rom “nature up to nature’s 
rod, 


waxen walls, and stores well filled, the 
free-born citizen hurrying to and fro, each 





of the movable-frame order. Moses Quinby 
wrote thus, in 1858: ‘There is not the 
least doubt, in my mind, that whoever re- 
alizes the greatest profit from his bees will 
have to retain the movable combs in some 
form ;” and who of us will gainsay this 
to-day ? Outof the many styles of moy- 
able-comb hives now in existence, the 
bee-keeper will! select one best fitted for the 
business in which he means to engage, be 
it the production of comb or extracted 
honey, queen-rearing, bee-selling, or a 
combination of all. 

The specialist who intends to rear bees 
for sale, will do well toemploy that hive 
which will take the size and style of frame 
most in use in the district in which he re- 
sides. Interchangeability of parts is a 

nd secret of success, and the bee- 
ceeper who can sell a — of bees, or 
buy a colony, well knowing that each and 
every frame is usable in his own or his 
neighbors’ hives, has made a stepin the 
right direction. The main points in a 
good hive are, “Simplicity of construc- 
tion, combining plenty of bee-space with 
perfect ease of manipulation.” 


The race of bees will next engage the 
specialist’s attention. Study and experi- 
ence, and also the actual line of business 
engaged in, will best decide this point. 
The black, the Italian, the Syrian, the 
Cyprian, and the Carniolan, alike have 
their votaries. At present, for all pur- 

oses of sale and honey-gathering, the 

igurian or Italian-Alp bee is the princi- 
pal one in demand ; but the very best race 
of bees will afford but little profit unless 
the queens are carefully looked after. As 
fast as signs of senility appear, these 
should be removed and their places sup- 
plied by ged and more vigorous 
queens. he apiarist for profit should 
not only rear queens, but know how, 
when and where to replace them. He 
should also know the requisites of a good 
queen, and how to judge of her progeny. 


Pasture to the bee-keeper is everything; 
if that be poor, his returns will be poor; 
henee he should carefully examine his 
location. Districts vary greatly in their 
flora, and by a careful study of this ques- 
tion before locating, disappointment will 
be avoided. The bee-keeper should bea 
walking calendar ef the flora of his neigh- 
borhood for miles around, then, as the 
honey comes pouring in, he can tell its 
source and label it accordingly. This 
knowledge will enable him to build up 
colonies, and follow the old advice, ‘“‘Keep 
your colonies strong,’ so that when the 
honey does come, there are bees to gather 
it in. 

The management of bees kept for profit 
will vary according to the object of the 
bee-keeper, whether it be the production 
of honey or the rearing of bees or queens. 
In running for honey alone, we have the 
swarming and tne non-swarming methods. 
The experiences of good bee-men are so 
diversified that one is reminded of the old 
saying, ‘““when doctors differ, the patient 
dies.” The bee-man must strike out his 
own line of action suitable to his own 
special circumstances. In running for 
extracted honey, swarming is, to a great 
extent, controlled, for ** Poverty maketh 


As he views his hive, and sees the | humble ;” but I insist that the good bee- 
opulation increase, the | man will know the condition of each hive, 


and act accordingly. 
The specialist isa man who reads, and 


with his special task,outside of the thoughts | although he may not get or use a single 


of profit will come to the most unimpres- 
sionable, thoughts of wonder and admira- 


| 
4 


one of the many traps, or patent articles 
now offered, he should know all about 


tion for the works of that great Architect | them; for, at any moment, what he has 
of the universe who said, ** Let there be | read about these thimgs may give him an 


life and there was life.” 


The protits of bee-keeping are what? |may help him over a difficulty. 


idea the successful carrying out of bai 
The 


To many a one they hold out the hopes of | capacity of the bee-keeper to attend to a 
‘the glorious privilege of being independ- | certain number of colonies, be it greater or 
ent ;”’ and to obtain these profits the spe-| less, will have a great influence on the 
As a pursuit, bee- 
eeping should not be entered into with- 
He must have hives ' out careful thought and consideration as 


cialist gifted with the requisite mental and 
y+hysical qualities, must be “the right man 
in the right place.” 


ane of the pursuit. 
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to the capital required, the location, and 
the suitability of the employment to ones 
temperament. To-day it is possible for the 
intending bee keeper to serve an actual 
and wane apprenticeship before embark- 
ing in the business, in the yards of well- 
known and successful bee-masters. I 
need not dwell upon the advantages of 
this plan, for they are obvious. 

To the enthusiast with but small ex- 
perience, 1 would say, “Go slow!” Read 
the good bee-literature now so easy to be 
obtained, and_never be above learning 
from others. >§ Visit bee-keepers wherever 
youcan enjoy the privilege, attend bee- 
conventions, and gradually a store of 
knowledge will be gathered upon which 
you will draw with profit later on. 

-rofitable bee-keeping as a pursuit is 
to my mind, the out-come of the union o 
two great factors—‘‘talent” and “tact ;” 
for “talent is power, tact is skill; talent 





ment of 130 days. Six out of 106 colonies 
starved, but the remainder, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are in good condition, although 
they have consumed much food. Three 
colonies are alive from the 87 which were 
in my bee-house that burned down on Jan. 
25. This was a grievous loss, but by it I 
have gained much valuable information 
concerning the condition of my bees at 
that time of the year, as I got all the hives 
out before it had entirely burned down, 
and I could see the exact condition of all, 
which I will describe. 

The 87 colonies were in fine condition 
before the fire, but from all appearances, 
the condensed smoke for three days in the 
bee-house, had driven the bees out of the 
hives upon the sawdust, which was on the 
floor and burned, thus leaving most of the 
hives without any bees in them ; but in 40 
hives there were more or less live bees, and 
they were put into another bee-house near 


is wealth, tact is ready money; talent | by, and in a week from that time there 
knows what to do, tact kuows how to do | were only 7 alive, and at present only 3 of 


it; talent makes the world wonder that it 
gets on no faster, tact excites astonish- 
ment that it gets on so fast; talent may 


CT 


That ae oy ot ON PR TON RRA 


obtain a living, but tact will make’ one. 
Talent convinces, tact converts; talent is 
an honor to the profession, tact has the 
knack of slipping into good places, and 
keeping them; it seems to know every 
thing without learning anything; it has 
no left hand, no deaf ear, no blind side, 
with a full knowledge of the Pythagorean 
doctrine, ‘that a man ought rather to be 
silent, or say something better than 
silence.’ ” 


dard of 
tain to, who in these days goes into “ bee- 
keeping as a pursuit.” 

Germantown, Pa. 


_- <-——- + + 


For the American Bee Journal 
How my Bees have Wintered. etc. 
17—C. THEILMANN, (100—195). 


Another long and severe winter for the 
bees closed here on March 26, which was 
the first day warm enough for the bees to 
have a cleansing flight. It was 54 degrees 
above zero at noon in the shade, and the 


| them. 
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| eggs. 


1 examined the most of the combs, 


and extracted the honey, and | found the 
Forty-eight colonies had more 
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or less sealed brood, 5 of them had brood 
in 5 frames, 2 had brood in 4 frames, and 17 
had more or less eggs and larve in the 
combs; the rest had neither brood nor 
All the combs were nice and clean, 
and there were no signs of disease. The 
most of the time the temperature was 40 
degrees above zero, though a number of 
times in January it fell to 30 and 28 de- 
rees above, when the temperature was at 


| 35 and 38 degrees below zero on the outside. 

I submit these remarks to my fellow | 
bee-keepers, being painfully conscious of | 
many short-comings from the high stan- | 
excellence that man should at-| 


I have wintered part of my bees for three 
rears in the same bee-house, with about 
he same temperature, and apparently the 
same condition, with but little loss ; but if 
brood-rearing were the cause of bee-diar- 
rhea, as some writers claim, 1 would prob- 
ably have lost over two-thirds of my bees 
every year, for this sad experience shows 
that breeding had commenced before Jan. 
15, and as long as there is any food in the 
hives, they will surely keep at it all win- 
ter ; it proves, too, that itis not necessary 
for a young bee to have a cleansing flight 
soon after it emerges from the cell; i. e., 
within a week or so: for, if it was true, 
every colony that would rear brood for 
75 to 8 days would be of no value in the 
spring—the old bees would be worn out 
and the young ones would be dead. 

i do not want to be understood to say 


benefit, but on the contrary, if 1 could con- 
trol it, | would not have bees breed before 
March 1, in this latitude. I have experi- 
mented for the past 12 winters to find out 
how I could prevent my bees from breed- 
ing in winter, and at the same time have 
them warm enough to winter well, but as 
yet I have not entirely overcome the dif- 
ficulty, although I have come somewhat 
nearer to a successful method of wintering 
my bees. I have tried out-door and in-door 
wintering ; chaff-packing and snow cover- 
ing; frame-spreading, and holes through 
the combs for passage-ways ; upper and 
lower ventilation; side-hill and above- 
ground bee-houses, and for the past two 
winter I have wintered part of my bees in 
acave;i.e,a hole in the ground 7 feet 
deep, and 2 feet of earth over the roof, a 
ventilating pipe under ground, and one 
with an elbow through the top to regulate 
| the temperature in the fall and towards 
rr hppes From what I have observed with 
this cave, I believe that it is the best, 
cheapest and safest way to winter bees in 
our northern climate. The outside tem- 
—— during the two winters, for over 

hree months in the coldest weather, did 
not affect the inside of this cave more than 
2 degrees ; 40 degrees above zero was what 
the thermometer indicated inside of the 
cave when the temperature was 35 degrees 
below zero on the outside; and at 35 de- 

ees above zero outside, for six days, the 
inside temperature was 42 degrees above 
zero. 

The 60 colonies which were wintered in 
this cave came through in fine condition, 
excepting 2 which starved. They were 
put in on Nov. 17, 1884, without any prep- 
aration, excepting that an 8-penny nail 
was put under each corner between the 
honey-board and the hive. Also the bees 
that I had in the cave last winter came 
through nicely. Hereafter I intend to 
winter all of my bees in caves, regardless 
ot hibernation, pollen, and brood-rearing 
in confinement. 


As Mr. Doolittle has given such an in- 
teresting article on “* The temperature of 
bees in winter,” page i81,1 will give my 
observations of the movements of the clus- 
ter in the hive in winter confinement. Last 
fall I put 46 colonies in a side-hill bee- 
house, making a row 3° tiers high around 
the inside of the house. They were pre- 
pared in the same manner as those in the 
cave, except that 7 of them were stored 
among the others without anything over 
the frames, and the entrances were also 
left wide open. One of the 7 was placed 
near the door on the top row, and one on 
top at a back corner ; the other 5 colonies 
were in the middle and lower tiers, with a 
space 1% inches wide between the frames 
and the hive above them. I could not see 
the movements of the 5, but 1 did see the 
2 on top every time I entered the bee-house. 
Before this I had an idea that the cluster 
would stay in one place as long as they 
had plenty of food, but I discovered that 
it was otherwise. 

During the first month the cluster staid 
in one place near the centre of the hive, 
but after that ([ wish that Mr. Clarke 
could have seen their movements, for it 
surely woulchave cured him of bee-hiber- 
nation) they commenced to move very 
slowly to the left side and toward the back 
part, across to the rightside, thence toward 
the front and again to the centre, and then 
made the same round till I put them out 
on the summer stands. They were very 
quiet all the time, but when my breath 
would come in contact with them, they 
were instantly upon the alert. A small 
part of the cluster was always on top of 
the frames. They consumed but little 
honey, as the honey all around the outside 
was still sealed when I putthem out. The 
| colony on the back corner acted nearly like 
|the one near the door. The 7 colonies 
came through in good condition, but some 








bees enjoyed it very much, after a confine-! that brood-rearing in confinement is any | of them consumed more food than others, 
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but not as much as the other remaining 39, 
and they had but little brood—only one 
little patch in each hive. The temperature 
was 40° above zero during the first month, 
and then it fell to 30° and 28° above, and 
continued so until within four days before 
I put them out. Four out of the 40 starved; 
they had consumed far more honey then 
those in the cave, and are not as strong in 
numbers, and some of them showed signs 
of diarrhea. The 46 colonies were some- 
what disturbed when taking in and out 
the 40 colonies from the burned bee-house. 
Nearly all the bees in this vicinity that 
were left on the summer stands are dead. 
I find that sugar syrup is a better winter 
food than honey, as the bees do not eat as 
much of it on account of not liking it so 
well. have experimented in this in 
hunting bees ; they would leave the sugar 
syrup and go to the flowers, but they would 
not leave the honey and do so. This may 
account for the slim bodies of bees which 
are Wintered on sugar syrup. 
Thielmanton, Minn. 

Sa ee. | 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Imperfections of Nature. 





ALLEN PRINGLE. 





On page 166,Mr. Joshua Bull takes ex- 
ception to some of my positions in a_pre- 
vious article on page 75. Mr. B. considers 
Nature to be quite perfect in her laws, 
operations and methods, and looks upon 
the honey-bee, especially, as being per- 
fectly unerring in its instincts and works. 

In my article referred to, I gave one in- 
stance out of many which have come un- 
der my observation, showing the erring 
instinct of the honey-bee. From the facts 
given, Mr. B. draws a conclusion just 
opposite to mine; but he proves bimself 
a careless reader. I did not say what Mr. 
B. ascribes to me, viz: that the old queen 
that was being prematurely superseded in 
the spring, was “in the dumps in the cor- 
ner” before the workers commenced the 
queen-cells. On the contrary, I said that 
it was after the queen-cells were capped 
over that the old queen was “in the 
dumps,” as we certainly would expect her 
to be under such circumstances. When 
the snow still covered the ground, and 
the mercury was down near the freezing 
ote a young queen, finding rivals nearly 
1atched out in her own domicile, would 
hardly take the matter philosophically any 
more than the old one. I repeat, this was 
a foolish, short-sighted, and suicidal piece 
of business on the part of those bees, 
amply demonstrating imperfect instinct. 

Mr. Bull thinks that have“ over- 
reached myself, and have gone wide of 
the mark” when I assert that “‘ Nature 
abounds in monstrosities and imperfec- 
tions,” and that “‘we are continually im- 
proving upon her works and methods.” 

{le admonishes me in a most friendly and 
fatherly manner not to be ‘‘too hasty in 
my conclusions.” Now, Il beg to assure 
Mr. Bull that the above conclusion has 
been arrived at deliberately after 20 or 30 
years of observation and study. Whena 
critic says, ‘Come and let us reason to- 
gether,” as Mr. B. does, I get on friendly 
terms with such an opponent at once, for 
**reason” is my talisman and guiding star. 
Not all, however, who appeal to Reason, 
are either able to follow her, or willing to 
en abide by her decisions. 

[r. Bull says if any one can show him 
wherein we are “continually improving 
upon Nature’s works and methods,” he 
will then “ render honor to whom honor 
is due.”” He wants to know “ what these 
improvements are,” and what the imper- 
fections of Nature are. Now, the whole 
space of a score of bee-papers would not 
suffice to give Mr. B. what he calls for 
here ; but just to give him a glimmer of 





light on this great subject, I may be per- 
mitted to bring to his notice a few facts. 


First, as to the improvements: We 
will glance at some instances in agricul- 
ture and horticulture as well as apicul- 
ture. Itis an incontrovertible fact that 
bees in their natural and wild state, domi- 
ciled in hollow trees, rotten logs, crevices 
of the rocks, ete., will sometimes swarm 
8or4times in the season, both seriously 
weakening the parent colonies and com- 
mitting the late swarms to almost certain 
starvation during the following winter, as 
the late swarms are frequently found in 
their natural abodes, starved to death, 
without a particle of honey. Now, this is 
a case of the bees following their instinct 
unmolested. It is Nature’s “ method ;” 
but man, with his reason superior to in- 
stinct, has improved upon this method by 
ppeneatiee the “after-swarms or uniting 
hem and thus savingall. In =a ways 
does the intelligent apiarist modify and 
improve the instincts and methods of the 
—_ by judicious breeding and manipula- 
ion. 

If we look into apiculture and horticul- 
ture, the instances of the intelligence of 
mau improving upon the methods of 
Nature are obvious on every hand. Look, 
for instance, at the different kinds of our 
splendid horses under domestication, all 
derived from a_ single, original inferior 
type of horse. Look also at the variety 
and superiority of our sheep at present 
under domestication. In referring to 
what has been accomplished by expert 
breeders in improving sheep, Lord Somer- 
ville says: “It would seem as if they 
had chalked out upon a wall a form per- 
fect in itself, and then had given it ex- 
istence ;”’ while Youatt remarks that the 
breeder has power “not only to modify 
the character of his flock, but to change it 
altogether.” Itis the general opinion of 
naturalists that all the different breeds of 
pigeons have been developed from the 
rock-pigeon (Columba livia). In the de- 
partment of horticulture, we may note 
the many kinds of apples which we now 
have, so pajatable to the taste; and these 
have, all through the application of this 
science and art by man, teen derived from 
one original, inferior form of apple. So 
also of potatoes, and to some extent of the 
grains. If these examples are not im- 
a by man upon the methods of 
Nature, language has no meaning. 

The ‘‘gad-fly”’ deposits its eggs upon 
the limbs, shoulders, and flanks of our 
horses, whence they find their way into 
the animals’ stomachs, where they de- 
velop into bots, which frequently cause 
the death of our most valuable horses. 
Only the other day I saw a fine brood- 
mare, in her prime, die in great agony, of 
bots, after two or three days’ illness. We 
made a post-mortem examination, and 
found the passage-way between the duo- 
denum and colon Gompletely obstructed by 
these creatures, and the stomach dis- 
tended nearly to bursting, not being able 
to pass its contents through the blockade 
of bots. Four years ago witnessed 
another fine young horse drop in the har- 
ness and die in less than five minutes. On 
examination we found the stomach about 
half full of bots, and the mucous mem- 
brane nearly all gone, the stomach being 
actually perforated to the outside in two 
places. his, Mr. B., is Nature’s method 
of doing business. This is the way she 
takes to propagate the “gad-fly” which 
follows its instinct most faithfully in de- 
positing its eggs where the horse will lick 
them into its stomach. It is, no doubt, a 
good method, and a perfect method to 
oropagate the fly, but itis rather hard on 
the poor animal and its owner. At any 
rate the latter decidedly objects to such a 
method, and sets himself to thwart such 
‘perfection’ (?) in Nature! He im- 
cen upon Nature by either destroying 
he gad-fly, removing the eggs after they 





| are deposited, or giving the grub a poison- 
| ous dose in the stomach after it is hatched. 
The apple-tree borer, which often de- 
stroys our choicest trees, is hatched in the 
| bark from an egg deposited by the parent 
| beetle in strict accordance with its natural 
instincts. This is Nature’s method of 
| propagating the borer, but itis a bad one, 
and man applies science and thwarts Na- 
ture again. He improves upon her 
method by improving the “‘knit” out of 
existence with soap-suds or weak lye a 
plied to the tree. There are some half- 
dozen parasites (including the tape-worm) 
which naturally infest the buman body 
| and prey upon it. This is another of Na- 
| ture’s methods ; and as Nature is all right 
and perfect, Mr. B., to be consistent, ought 
not to attempt to dislodge any of these 
| parasitic friends which might ~_ y- to 
|take up quarters with him or in him, 
| Some 10 or 12 years ago the “Colorado 
potato beetle,” the natural food of which 
consists of the vines of the potato, either 
| wild or domesticated, started from its 
haunts out near the Rocky Mountains, on 
|a pilgrimage eastward, and struck us here 
|in Canada about seven years ago, since 
| which, every year, we have been fighting 
| ‘*his beetleship” either with turkey-gob- 
|blersor Paris green, in order to raise a 
potato all. This is another of Nature’s 
choice methods. The beetle lives, multi- 
plies, and flourishes admirably on our 
choicest vines ; but according to Mr. Bull’s 
philosophy, we ought to let him sit u 
there on our potatoes and enjoy himself 
without molestation. 

Talk of Nature being perfect! Why, 
there is scarcely an animal or plant in the 
whole two kingdoms of Nature in which 
some imperfection cannot be noted. Ani- 
mals and plants abound with imperfect 
and useless organs, mostly rudimentary 
and without any function—such as eyes, 
| legs, lungs, mammary glands, muscles, 
teeth, wings, pistils, stamens, ete. There 
jare animals that live.in the dark with 
| blind eyes; the dugong has tusks that 
never cut through the gums; calves have 
teeth in the upper jaw that never cut ; the 
Guinea pig has teeth that are shed before 
it is born; the boa-constrictor has little 
bones under the skin towards the tail 
which are the mere rudiments of hind 
legs and a pelvis; there are whales and 
fishes with useless bones in the hinder 
parts of their bodies, which seem to be 
either intended for,or the remains of, hind 
legs ; in the “ Anguis” worm there is a 
set of shoulder-bones in the body, but no 
legs attached to them ; then there are the 
‘dangling horns” in some cattle, and the 
“bastard wing” in some birds, and 
numerous other imperfect and useless or- 
gans, had I time and space to enumerate 
them. 

Selby, Ont. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Disastrous Effects of Honey-Dew. 





7—A. D. STOCKING, (4). 





I can now make my report as to winter- 
ing. I think that the past winter has 
been the most disastrous one to bee-kee 
ers that has ever been experienced in this 
country, and there will be a great deal of 
speculation as to the causes of the great 
losses, but I belieye that if a careful ex- 
amination and study of the conditions and 
surroundings are made, that a satisfactory 
solution to the problem will be arrived at; 
and 1 fully believe that where the follow- 
ing conditions existed, that the losses 
have been comparatively light, consider- 
ing the extreme severity of the winter; 
viz: where the hives were full of bees, 
plenty of good spring honey or sugar 
syrup for stores, and where they were 
kept dry and protected with chaff cush- 
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ions or other absorbents over the brood- 
frames. I wish that those whose bees were 
,ut into winter quarters under all of these 
conditions, would report as to the result, 
and also where they were wintered ; also, 
that all who have met with severe losses, 
would report the extent of their losses, the 
manner of wintering, the condition the 
bees were in in the fall, andthe kind of 
stores that the bees had to winteron. If 
all would report, stating all the particu- 
lars, it would be of benefit in arriving at 
the solution of this all-important question. 

My losses have been extremely heavy, 
having but 4 colonies left, and they are 
rather weak ; still, 1 think that I can ac- 
count for it all. Heretofore my _ losses 
have been very light. My bees had all 
the conditions [ have mentioned, but dur- 
ing last August and September they gath- 
ered a quantity of honey-dew which was 
mostly stored in the centre of the brood- 
frames, and which would be the first 
stores consumed. If I could have ex- 
tracted all the honey-dew and fed sugar 
syrup, as [ ought to have done, [ think 
that my losses would have been compara- 
tively light ; but owing to poor health and 
lack of means to buy sugar, I could not do 
so, and so I had to take my chances. 
Upon examining my bees in the first week 
of — after the first thaw, they ap- 
peared to be all right, showing no signs 
of diarrhea, and but few dead bees. 
There was not another chance to ex- 
amine them until March 1, when I found 
39 dead colonies, which, I think, was 
owing to its being so cold that they could 
not move to get the honey, as there was 
but little signs of diarrhea. The balance 
of them seemed to be badly affected, and 
dwindled very fast. I am satisfied that if 
my bees had had good spring honey or 
sugar syrup, nearly all of them would 
have survived the winter. They were 
wintered on the summer stands, most of 
the hives containing chaff cushions, and 
passage-ways over the brood-frames, the 
same as | have always wintered my bees. 
They all left plenty of honey. My losses 
are discouraging, but 1 am not discour- 
aged. I have anice lot of combs to build 
up on, and a quantity of nice honey to ex- 
tract. 

-Ligonier,é Ind, 





Local Convention Directory. 





1885. Time and place of Meeting. 
May 2.—Central Illinois, at Jacksonville, 111. 
Wm. Camm, Sec., Murrayville, Ill. 
May 4.—Linwood, Wis., at Rock Elm Centre, Wis. 
B. Thomson, Sec., Waverly, Wis. 
May 5.—Western Michigan, at Fremont, Mich. 
F. 8. Covey, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
May 5.—W. New York and N. Pa., at Cuba, N. Y. 
W. A. Shewman, Sec., Randolph, N. Y. 
May 5, 6.—Western Maine, at Mechanic, Falls, Me. 
F. D. Welicome, Sec., Poland, Me. 
May 7.—Progressive, at Bushnell, Lils. 
J.G. Norton, Sec., Macomb, Us. 
May, 7, 8.—Texas State, at McKinney, ex. 
W. R. Howard, Sec., Kingston, Tex. 
May 9.—Northern Ohio, at Norwalk, O. 
H. R. Boardman, Sec., E. Townsend, O. 
May 12.—Keystone, at Scranton, Pa. 
A. A. Davis, Sec., Clark’s Green, Pa. 
May 12.—Cortiand Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
W.H. Beach Sec., Cortiand, N. Y. 
May 19.—N. W. Ills., and 8. W. Wis., at Davis, IIIs. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lil. 
May 28.—Mahoning Valley, at Newton Falls, O. 
E. W. Turner, Sec., Newton Falls, O. 
May 28.—N. Mich. Picnic, near McBride, Mich. 
F. A. Palmer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 
May 29.—Haldimand, Ont., at Nelles’ Corners, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec. 
June 19.—Willamette Valley, at La Fayette, Oreg. 
E. J, Hadley, Sec. 
Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
ime and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Good Honey-Season Anticipated.— 
Nathan Davis, Wyckoff,o Kans., on 
April 20, 1885, writes : 


Last spring I began with 30 colonies of 
, and during the season I increased 
them to 60 colonies by natural swarming. 
I have not suffered as heavy a loss during 
the past winter as some of the bee-keepers 
in Kansas. I wintered my bees on the 
summer stands. I have now 30 colonies 
in good condition,the majority of the others 
having died from starvation. Bees stored 
no surplus honey last season. The pros- 
pects never were better for a good honey 
season than at present. There are 
but few bees kept in this locality. Fruit 
trees will bein bloom ina few days. I 
have been sowing all kinds of clover; the 
melilot or sweet clover does splendidly 
here, and it blooms when there is nothing 
else for the bees to work on. I will try to 
save a quantity of seed from it the coming 
season. 





Report, from R. B. Oldt, (100—98), 
Ludington,+o Mich., on April 15, 1885: 


My bees had good flights on April 3 and 
6, after a confinement of five months and 
five days. They could have withstood 
being confined for a month longer, as they 
came out as clean and bright as they were 
last fall when I put themin. I think that 
if any close observing bee-keepers could 
see my bees now, they would have no dif- 
ficulty in settling the wintering problem. 
I lost 2 colonies by starvation, ho can 
beat that in 43° north latitude ? 





No Natural Pollen Yet,—O. J. Hall, 
Union, Mich., on April 18, 1885, 
Says: 

Last fall I put 75 colonies of bees into 
winter quarters, and I have lost 2 of them. 
Il removed them from the cellar on March 
31 and April 1; some of them have 
died since, some are weak, some are 
medium, and some are strong. No nat- 
ural pollen has been brought in yet. This 
is my ninth season in the bee-business. 





Bees Nearly all Dead.—J. G. Nor- 
ton, Macomb,+ Ills., on April 16, 
1885, writes thus: 


The winter is over, and as I hear of the 
general heavy losses of bees, I will re- 
rta few from this locality. One bee- 
eeper lost 59 out of 69; another 100 out 
of 125 ; another 80 out of 89; another 40 
out of 42; another 90 out of 100; and 
many others owning from 5 to 30 have lost 
all; in fact, itis a hard matter to find any 


bees left in this part of the State, where, 


last fall, they could be numbered by the 
thousand colonies. I have been very well 
satisfied with my success, although I can- 
not report “no loss.’? I packed 36 colo- 
nies with chaff last fall, and I have lost 3 


(of them, one being queenless, and the 


other 2 having been very light in bees last 
fall; all the rest are in very good condi- 
tion. Many reasons are given for the 
great loss of bees, but wherever I see a 
colony that had plenty of stores last fall, 
and the sides and the top of the hive 
packed with chaff or sawdust, allowing no 
moisture to remain among the bees, there 
I find a good colony vate I am, how- 
ever, inclined to consider the pollen 
nae ; but from experience and thorough 
investigation, 1 am not yet ready to take 
any interest in hibernation. 


Successful Wintering.—David Wil- 
cox, Orford,© N. H., on April 13, 
1885, writes thus: 


I am very glad to be able to report that 
my bees are in fine condition. 1 wintered 
my bees in the New England No.7 hive. 
l sold all my surplus honey for 25 cents. 

rib. I packed my bees as described by 

r. H. D. Davis, on page and of the 
44 colonies that I had last fall, not one 
was lost during the past severe winter. 
The combs are as bright, and the honey is 
as fresh as it was last fall. Two colonies 
that were second-swarms wintered all 
right, which convinces me that any colony 
that is well packed, and that has plenty 
of stores, will winter safely in a good 
hive. Ido not think that my bees con- 
sumed more than half their stores durin 
the past winter. I[ saw one frame fill 
with honey from top to bottom on both 
sides. Iam very much gratified with my 
success. 





Cider for Winter Stores.—E. Hen- 
kle, Washington C. H.,? Ohio, on 
April 16, 1885, reports as follows: 


Having never seen anything in the Ber 
JOURNAL from this part of Ohio, I con- 
sider it my duty to give at least a small 
report. 1 started in the winter with 52 
colonies of bees, all in good condition, 
well packed with chaff and leaf cushions. 
and well sheltered from rain, sleet an 
snow on the summer stands. On Feb. 3, 
they had a nice flight, and all seemed to 
be doing well; then it froze solid again 
until Feb. 28, when they had another 
flight, but at this time they had the worst 
attack of bee-diarrhea that 1 have ever 
seen. They spotted the hives and every- 
thing that they touched, and they have 
been dwindling and dying ever since. I 
have lost 14 colonies, all leaving plenty of 
honey in their hives. Last season was a 
very poor one for honey in this os of the 
State ; we had only a 3-weeks’ honey-flow 
from white clover, when adrouth cut off 
the crop. We have to depend upon white 
clover, as we have no basswood in this 
part of the State. About the middle of 
August the bees began working on the 
apples and in the cider-mills, and con- 
tinued it as long as there were any apples 
out. They must have stored quite a 

uantity of apple-jack in that time, and 
this was the first food they got when it 
became warm enough for them to take 
nourishment; which, 1 think, accounts 
for their having the diarrhea. In 1880 we 
had just such a season as that of last year, 
and I lost every one of my bees. I then 
thought that cider was the cause of the 
loss, andI still hold that view. I think 
that the rest of my bees will survive,as the 
maple trees are in bloom, and the bees are 
carrying in pollen when it is warm enough 
for them to tly. I kave 11 acresof Alsike 
clover for them to work on next summer, 
and one acre of melilot. 








Neglected Bees, ete.—6—Wm. Ma- 
lone, (38—9), Oakley, Lowa, on April 
| 9, 1885, writes as follows : 


On page 133, I said that out of 231 colo- 
nies of bees, in this township, I did not 
think that 50 would live through the win- 
| ter, but I ean find only 18 alive now, and 
9 of them are mine. Now, that our bees 
are dead, we are looking for the cause of 
their death ; some say that cider kiked 
the bees, others say that it was honey-dew 
but I say that it was neglect that killed 
them in this part of Iowa. I have ex- 
amined a great many of the dead colonies, 
and in every case the bees had starved ; 
in many cases honey was in the same 
same comb, but none in reach of the clus- 
ter. Inthe summer of 1882, we had three 
times as much honey-dew as we had last 
year, and in August, too, and our bees 
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wintered splendidly ; last year our honey- 
dew was gathered in June and July, and 
our bees have all died. The trouble was 
neglect to prepare them as we should. 
The fall boney-flow was just enough to 
keep the queens laying until late in the 
fall, and the bees werein splendid con- 
dition for winter, as far as young bees was 
concerned, and the most of the colonies 
had honey enough to winter them if it 
had been within reach of the cluster. If 
the winter had been an open one, so the 
bees could have moved from one part of 
the hive to the other, after the honey, they 
would have wintered ali right; or if the 
honey that was in 10 frames had been in 5, 
our bees would have been alive to-day. IL 
would like to have those who have lost 
bees tell if in any of the hives there was 
honey wherethe dead bees were. It ap- 
pears to me that the bees run out of 
honey when it was too cold for them to 
bring honey to the brood-nest, and 1 am 
satisfied that starvation has been the 
cause of the loss of 100 colonies where 1 
died from diarrhea. The following isa 
description of my reversible-frame device 
which [intend to use during the coming 
season: Make an oblong wire ring 1% 
inches one way and % of an inch the 
other ; solder a wire in the centre on each 
side of the ring. The wires must be half 
the length of the end-bars, with a 44-inch 
square turn at the lower end to enter a 
hole made in the end-bar edgewise, so 
that when the device is in place, the end- 
bars will be between the wires. One-half 
of the wire ring will answer for the bear- 
ing, and the other half for a rest on the 
top-bar, which, when reversed, will serve 
as the bearing. 


Good Success in Wintering.—A. L. 
Refsnider, Greene,4 Iowa, on April 
20, 1885, writes as follows : 


The loss of bees in this section is quite 
heavy, but mine have wintered splendidly. 
I had them on the summer stands in 
double-walled hives, packed with chaff 
and covered with snow. I had 14 colonies 
in the fall, and I now have 13 in good con- 
dition. The one 1 lost starved. My neigh- 
bor, Mr. Shirer, has not lost any of his 
bees. He had 9 colonies in the fall, and 
they are in good condition now. He also 
wintered them on the summer stands in 
the Quinby hive packed with chaff. 
Judging from reports from the southern 
poss of this State, and other States, I 
hink that we had remarkable success in 
wintering our bees. 





Report, from E. France & Son, 
Platteville,? Wis., on April 20, 1885: 


Last fall we put into winter quarters 455 
colonies of bees in 6 apiaries. On Nov. 
15, 1884, they had a good flight, and on 
March 9, 1885, they had another flight, 
with the mercury at 48° above-zero. They 
had no flight of any consequence between 
those dates. Forty-six days of that time 
the mereury was down to zero and below, 
the coldest being 34° below zero. We be- 
gan to examine them on March 9, finishing 
on March 31, and we found 388 colonies 
alive. The second examination was fin- 
ished on April 15, and we found 374 colo- 
nies alive. The first pollen was brought 
in to-day. Wethink that during the past 
winter we learned something about win- 
tering bees. We winter all of our bees out- 


| 


| bees from the winter’s blasts ; but with a 
| good honey season, we will be able to 





doors. oie okak 

Spring Dwindling Feared.—L. High- | 
barger, Adeline,§ Lls., on April 17, 
1885, writes : 


Bees are faring very poorly on account 
of the past hard winter, and they are hav- | 
ing a bad spring. If such weather con- | 
tinues much longer, I apprehend that | 
there will be much “spring dwindling,” 
as bad wintering always causes it. | 





An **Eden” for Bee-Keepers.—A. 
W. Osburn, of Cuba, on April 16, 
1885, sends the following condolement 
to Northern bee-keepers : 


When I read in the BEE JouRNAL of 
the great losses of bees among my fellow 
bee-keepers in the North, during the past 
winter, I feel like offering my heartfelt 
waeene, and wishing that some of them 
would conclude to start anew in this 
country, where there is no winter, and 
plenty of honey during 8 months out of 
the 12; and for those 4 remaining months, 
all that is needed is a few pounds of 
sealed honey in the hive, and the whole 
year goes by with no hibernation or bee- 
diarrhea. 


Using Depopulated Hives.—Mrs. M. 
R. Brown, Morse,o+ Lowa, enquires as 
follows as to the advisability of using 
a in which bees have winter- 

illed : 


I wish to ask if it would be advisable to 
hive bees in hives where bees have win- 
ter-killed. The combs are nice and 
bright, and some of the hives have a good 
supply of honey in them. My husband 
kept bees for six years, and always had 
good success ; but he died last October, 
and no attention was paid to the bees, so 
they were left out-doors all winter. Out 
of 16 good colonies there are but 5 left. 





{Hives in which bees have simply ‘‘ win- 
ter-killed”’ will be harmless. The bees 
will soon clean them all up, and do it bet- 
ter than you can.—ED. ] 





Everything Promises Well.—W. S. 
Hart, (117—142), New Smyrna,o Fla., 
on April 13, 1885, writes as follows: 


I expect to be able to makea good re 
port for this part of Florida, this season, 
as We now have a large number of bees in 
this immediate vicinity, and everything 
—_ well for a large crop of honey. 

he bees commenced to swarm much 
later than usual this spring, but —— are 
now coming out freely, and all are large 
swarms. The orange bloom is now in its 
prime, and is full a month later than two 
years ago. The trees are blossoming very 
full, and the bees are having a “ high old 
time ” among them. 





Good Clover Prospect.— Dr. N. P. 
Allen, Smith’s Grove, ? Ky., on April 
16, 1885, writes as follows: 


1 have just examined my bees, and I 
found them in good condition. I have lost 
only 2 out of 50 colonies. Peach trees are 
just blooming, and the clover prospect is 
good for a fine harvest. From 1-3 to \ of 
the bees are dead in Southern Kentucky, 
eaused by a too free use of the extractor 
and a failure in the fall harvest, leaving 
many colonies without sufficient stores ; 
and the bee-keepers failed to protect their 


harvest an average crep of honey. 





Bees Almost Extinet.—Peter Billing, 
Pawnee City,o. Nebr., on April 18, 
1885, writes as follows: 





The saying, ‘“* Evils will cure themselves | 
when human skill seems to fail,” has | 
verified itself againin our midst during | 
the past winter. Bees were getting pretty | 
thick in this vicinity, but the past winter | 
has thinned them out. One of my neigh- | 
bors said that he expected to lose half of | 
his bees, butas he only saved 4 colonies | 
out of 40, he lost more than he antici- | 
pated. Out of 193 colonies, last fall, my- 
self and eight other nm ighbors have lost | 


175. Itis also to be oe in view, that 
those colonies still living are nothing 
more than nuclei. A great many more 
bee-keepers having from 2 colonies up- 
wards, might be mentioned, which, as qa 
rule, lost all. The shortness of winter 
stores, the severe winter, and the lack of 
care, are, I think, the causes of loss. 


Convention Notices. 








(2 The next annual meeting of the Key- 
stone Bee-Keepers’ Association will be heli 
in the Court House in Scranton, Pa., at 10 a. 
m. and 1.30 p. m. on May 12, 1885. At the 
morning session, after the President's ad- 
dress, which will include a report as delegate 
to the Bee-Keepers’ Congress at the World’s 
Fair in Feb. last, the annual election of offi- 
cefs will take place. While the Association 
is but just commencing its third year, we 
congratulate ourselves in having a working 
membership of over 50; yet there remains 
much to be accomplished, and we trust that 
all who keep bees, whether for pleasure or 
profit, will attend this meeting. 
ARTHUR A. DAVIS, Sec. 


t=" The ninth Quarterly Session of the 
Western Maine Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
will be held at the residence of Mr. Charles 
Bonney, Mechanic Falls, Me., on May 5 and 
6, 1885. The opening session will be on 
Tuesday, May 5,at1lp.m. Parties desiring 
to display their goods and wares should send 
them to the Secretary, at Mechanic Falls, 
Me., who will place them on exhibition and 
care for them free of char; This is the 
most important meeting of the year. All 
are cordially invited to be present. 

F. D. WELLCOME, Sec. 


[2 The Northern Ohio Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold their annual meeting in 
the Council Chamber, at Norwalk, O., on Sat- 
urday, May 9, 1885. Subjects of immediate 
practical value will be diseussed. Officers 
will be elected for the ensuing year. No one 
engaged in the production of honey can af- 
ford to be absent. H. R. BOARDMAN, Sec. 


@” The Texas State Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on Thursday and Friday, 
May 7 and 8, 1885, at the apiary of Judge W. 
H. Andrews, at McKinney, Tex. All inter- 
ested in the advancement of apiculture, are 
earnestly requested to be present and make 
this a memorable meeting of the Association. 

W. R. HOWARD, Sec. 


2" The Progressive Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Illinois will meetin Bush- 
nell, [ll., on Thursday, May 7, 1885. Let 
every bee-keeper who can, be present and 
enjoy the meeting. J. G. NORTON, Sec. 


t= The Bee-Keepers of Western Michi- 
gan will hold their spring meeting on May 5, 
1885, at Fremont, Mich. All are invited to 
attend. F. 8. Covey, Sec. 

t= The Willamette VaJjey Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its second meeting at 
La Fayette, Oregon, on the third Tuesday in 
June, 1885. All who are interested are in- 
vited to attend. E. J. HADLEY, Sec. 


(2 The Central! Illinois Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Jacksonville, Ill., at 10 
a. m., on Saturday, May 2, 1885. 

Wo. CAmM, Sec. 


Ge The spring meeting of the Cortland 
Union Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
in Cortland, N. Y., on _~ 12, 1885. 

. H. BEACH, Sec. 


{2 The Mahoning Valley Bee- Keepers’ 
Association, will hold its next meeting at 
Newton Falls, Ohio, on Thursday, May 28, 
1885. E. W. TURNER, Sec. 


- The second annual meeting of the 
Western N. Y. and Northern Pa. Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held at Cuba, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, May 5, 1885. 

W. A. SHEWMAN, Sec. 
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Special Dlotices. 





y= We want one number each of the BEE 
JouRNAL of August, 1866—February, 1867. 
Any one having them to spare will please 
send a Postal Card. We will pay 50 cents for 
one copy of each of the two numbers. 

mutilated 

(2 Sample Copies of the BEE JOURNAL 
will besent FREE upon application. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office. 








(= Preserve your papers for reference 
If you have not got a Binder we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





t= To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘“* Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. ; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid for 310.003 or 1,000 for $15,00. 
On orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, ** Presented by,” 
ete., (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away acopy of “Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. x 
——_— eo 


{#” The Farmer's Account Book contains 
166 pages, printed on writing paper, ruled and 
bound, and the price is $3.00. We will club 
it and the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for a year 
for $4.00. If you have already sent us $2.00 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for a year, we 
will send the Book for another $2,00, making 
$4.00 in all. If you want it sent by mail, add 
20 cents for postage. 


t®” For two subscribers for the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL (or 8 for the Morthly) for one 
year, we will present a Pocket Dictionary, 
and send it by mail, postpaid. 





t=" Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “‘ Bees and Honey,’ may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 
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Advertisements. 


FOR MOCKING BIRDS, TEXAS RED BIRDS, 
Rose- Breast Soosbente and German Canaries at 
Web. BALL, Colt . address one card, 

BALL, Columbia City, Whitley County, Ind. 
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AILEY Swarm Catcher.—Send stamp 


ae circular. J.W. BAILEY, Ripon, Wis. 
‘ 


My 17th Annual Price-List 2f.4'tolsiacd'sees 
Queens and Nuclei colonies (a specialty); also 


Supplies—will be sent to all who Send their names 
and addresses. 


. HM. o 
17Dtf Light Street, Columbia County, Pa. 








PLEASANT VALLEY APIARY! 


Pure Albino and Golden 


ITALIAN QUEENS | 


Untested, after aye BED ci ccsbseccccosvecrecesese $1 4 
WOE FE OE 0000 cnveccconccccsccs seeveoes 

Tested, progen $-band re 200 

se youne.lecse ene light-colored 300 

Full colonies in Langstroth or Simplicity Hives 8 00 

Nuclei (no Queens) 2-frame, $2.25; 3-frame.. 300 

Celebrated Poplar Sections, per 1 {000 5 50 

me, matled free of the handsomest and 

best Section in the world. All orders filled promptly 

and satisfaction guaranteed. The above strains 
are bred in separate apiaries. Address 


E. L, WESTCOTT, 





17Alt FAIR HAVEN, Rutland Co., VT. 
Cotomiee of Choice ITALIAN 
OR SALE. Send for 
Price-List Ry, 
AVIS, (Box 91) 


14A9t sr ee, SL 2, . County, Pa. 


1. X. L. EXTRACTORS! 
For L. frame, $7; for ae frames, $8. 
Excelsior Cold Blast Smokers t-paid, $1. 
Circulars free. Address all orders to 


14A7t W. ©. R. KEMP, ORLEANS, IND. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


Dealer in all kinds of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


AND 


HONEY AND BEESWAX, 


923 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
sent FREE upon application. 


BEESW AX. 


I pay 26c. pa pound delivered here, for yellow 
To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


MY BUILDING 


has been enlarged by adding two stories, in 
order to accommodate my increasing busi- 
—. My facilities are now ample for a large 
t e. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison St... CHICAGO, ILL. 


PTALIAN S248" 


or 1 - ames address C. WEEKS, Clifton, Tenn. 


CALVES 7 


by aw on Patent rolaee. Used b mn Stock 

Prices by mail, post-paid: For Calves 
ann 1 voor = 55c; till 2 years old, 80c; older, $1.12. 
Circulars free. Agents wanted. 


H. C. RICE, Farmington, Conn. 


_I7AIt 5BIt 
A $5. 00. BOOK FOR $2.50. 


MOORE'S UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT 


And Complete Mechanic 


_ Enlarged Edition — con- 
tains over 1,000,000 
Industrial Facts, Caleu- 
lations, Processes,Trade 
Secrets, Legal Items, 
Business Forms, etc., of 
vast utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and 
Business Man. The work contains 1,016 

ages—is a veritable Treasury of Useful 
Knowledge, and worth its weight in gold to 
any Mechanic, Business Man or Farmer. By 
mail, in fine cloth, $2.50. 

Address, THOS. G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















and COWS prevented 
from Te Be each other, 
KING 








Bee-Keepers and Dealers ! 


wen spepataetare overyihiag needed in the 
lary. large stock of White Poplar Sec- 
tlone now yeady to thin. “Send  bemels abstion 
elsew . 
ee. a re ple section 
APIARIAN SUPPLY CO., 


WILTON JUNCTION, IOWA. 


Bee-Keepers’ Badges at Fairs. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Land-Owners, Attention! 


All persons who have lost Real Estate in 
Iowa, by reason of TAX OR JUDICIAL 
LS, are invited 7 Bm ge with 


& BULL ttorneys at Law 
41 First Ave., Cedar rapids, owa, and 


they will learn something to their advantage. 


65 Engravings. 


THE HORSE, 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atabie with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 85 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR SALE—50 col- 
BEE onies in Langstroth 
Frames. Price, from 


eens $4 10 $6 Per colon 
17A3t F. “l7Aat 66. WELOOX, Mauston, is. 























DF AND VANDERVORT 


FOUNDATION. 


E have bought a large stock of Cheice Yel- 
low Beeswax, and can furnish Dunham 

Ww? Foundation for brood comb for 4&e. per! 
Thin Dunham for Sections, 50c. per lb. Extra thin 
Vandervort, 10 to 12 square feet to the Ib., 55c. 
r ib. Send fer prices for 25 Ibs. or more. 
inl work up —> Foundation for 10, 15 


and 2@e. per po 
F. W. HOLMES, 
9sDet COOPERSVILLBE, Ottawa Co., MICH. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


lean sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
Including THE CONQUEROR, and 
nelu y an 
THE DOCTOR. 

Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
Catal e of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 

923 W. Madison, CHICAGO LLL, 


OOLITTLE.—For prices of his QUEENS 

see page 205 of BEE JOURNAL, or send for 

Creates. .M. DOOLITTLE, Borodino, N. Y. 
11EB15t 


Full colonies Italians in 
oye A HIVES (L.) 
frame.in M ay, $10; June, 


aS 9. Hybrids, $1 $1 Jess. Sat- 
—— guaranteed N8.GA 

















Wilkinson ville. Worcester ‘Co ‘Mass. 
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VALUABLE 


ORIGINAL PATENTS. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 





BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
PATENTED, MAY 20, 1879. 


UNCAPPING KNIFE. 





Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, | 
states that “ Mr. Bingham was the first to improve | 
the old a smoker bY establishing a direct 
draft.” Five years of persistent effort has demon- 
strated that no one but Bingham has been able to 
improve a Bingham smoker. Hundreds of Bing- 
ham smokers have been in use five years, and are 
yet in working order. They burn lots of blocks 
and chips and stuff, and make lots of smoke and | 
comfort, and have no dampers or match-box at- | 
tachments, as they never go out or fail to blow | 
smoke up or down or sideways, much or I the | 
swift or slow, just as you please, any or all the | 
time; top up or down, they always go! 

Bee-keepers will save money and vexation b 
buying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham 
Hetherington Uncapping-Knives first. We neither 
make nor handle any Other supplies; but of these 

we are the origina! inventors, and 
makers. and have had over 45,000 in use from one 
4 a years, and receiving but one letter of com- 

aint. 
P with European and American orders already | 
received for over 3,000, there is evidence that 1885 
with us is not likely to be an idle one. Also that | 
such goods as we make have met the advanced 
wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Eu- | 
rope and America. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 


Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch. rt -1 
Conqueror smoker(wide shield)3 a 


Large smoker (wide shield)....2% “ f~ 
Extra smoker (wide shield) ... 2 - 125 | 
SI ong nuie n:td, winooheaie 2 os 100 
Little Wonder smoker.......... 1 as 65 | 


% 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife, 
2 inch 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- | 


dozen rates. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
6A2Btf ABRONIA, MICH. 





oe 


PATENT 
FOUNDATION 


MILLS |; 


W.C.PELHAM 
MAY SVILLE.K Y 








S7TABly 
I can furnish Pure 
Phenol for the cure of 


PURE PHENOL FOUL BROOD, as 


described by Mr. Frank Cheshire, of London, 

England. As it is a liquid, it can be sent 

only by express. Price, 25 cents per ounce, 

delivered at the express office in Chicago. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 

923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


60 Colonies of BEES 


FOR SALE. 
ior particulars, call upon, or address, 
A. L. EDWARDS, SKANEATELES,N. Y. 
14A8t 5Bit 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. 








only legal | 


See Advertisement In another column. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


HE Best-Made, handiest and cheapest 
combination, 


Summer and Winter Hive 


in the market. Send for Catalogue of general 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES. The best white 
poplar SECTIONS and Pa yellow bees- 
wax. COMB FOUNDATION a specialty. 


Full Colonies, Nuclei Colonies and 


EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiri 
for Extractors Sands rr} 
Langstroth frames, I have i 
tluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and cote as 
the 2frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 





to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
T J EENS for S A I E. derneath the basket for 75 or 20 
honey. It be 4 complete, 

an every 
| Be sure to send for 25th Annual Price List, Identical, except in size, with the 
| before making your purghases for 1885. $16.00 Bx 13x20, which is 
|Address WI. W. CARY, Jr. — any size of frame. © 
COLERAINE, MASS. tractors, all the different styles 
Successor to Wm. W. Cary & Son. have strainers over the canal lead- 








ing to the honey gate, and mova- 





| ape 3Dtf 
| 
| 
| 








ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
Headquarters il the West $10.00 Extractors have no covers. 

vor 2 fangstro pat inches p eccccees $8 ~ 

| FOR APIARIAN SUPPLIES ! fora“ «  Jomia IIT oo 

Ot every denceiption. Siisetal att ron | FOr 3 es OMLEO TSa0 Seocseasdd OD 

| to the V jogweewe Section. . ay peed For ¢ . Ee 18x20 SS seeceeace 16 00 


1885 Price-List before purchasing elsewhere. | 
BRIGHT BROTHERS, 
MAZEPPA, Wabasha Co., MINN. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


mae 40 HiddenNames* ARDS 





10D4t 














Send for Price-List ef! 
Italian & Holy-Land Queens Pear and 40. CLINTON 2 OO. Werth tren apie, 
a. ,—® +3 Aad “ea We have seen cards from m many Jirms, 
nies. J. C. MISH LER, | 2% none as pretty as those from Clinton & Co. 

11D6t Ligenier, Nobie County, Ind. 11LA10t 

TALIAN AND CYPRIAN BEES ; tested Embossed and Hidden Name Cards, Hand holding Fiowe 


&c.,Game of Fortune and Present, l0c., 11 packs, Pear 


and untested QUEENS, Honey Knives, Ex- | Ring and Handkerchief, #1. BLAKESLEE & CO., North Haven, ('. 


tractors, Cook’s and Root’s Bee-Books, Smokers | 








and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies furnished. Address,| 8Dé6t 
OTTO KLEINOW (opp. Fort Wayne Gate) i“ ae SyRRARe ee 2 
| 18D2t5Bit DETROIT, MICH. | Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chrome 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page 
FOR BEE- HIVES Gilt bound Fleral Autograph Album with 
} quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium and 
nd a general assortment o e-Keepers? | Price List an mt ig Ou' 
| And l rtment of Bee-Keepers?’ d Agent’s Canvassing Outfit, all 
= send for circular to forl5cts. SNOW & CO., Conn. 
J. E. PRYOR, Dexter, Iowa. 7D6et 








| 


BE SURE 


To send a Postal Card for our Lilustrated Catalogue 
is APILARIAN SUPPLIES before purchasing e/se- 

| where. It contains Illustrations und descriptions 

|of everything new and yaluable needed in an 
apiary, at the lowest prices. Italian Queens and 

| Bees. Parties intending to purchase Bees in lots 
| of 10 colonies or more, are invited to correspond. 


J.C. SAYLES, 
1D15t 2B5t HARTFORD, W1S. 


SYRIAN QUEENS, $6 


Z\ CARDS & KNIFE FREE! 


SO different designs Birds, Swiss 
Floral, Ivy Wreath, Gold Pan. 
el, Sentiment, Oval Embossed, 
Summer, Winter, Moonlight & 









e 





with your name in 
ksand this beautiful Pears ~ 
forlady or gent) $1.00 By 
‘ou, you coins —F el tknife and a lovely 
oAxTO TING ©0., Wa 
and Silver 


FREE! FREE! soi‘! 


J other useful articles ebeolutely Free! 
50 Elegant Gold Leaf Embossed 
and Seavonty. wey — your mame 


fancy t: 10¢. 11 
le er type Knife 


‘ord, Conn. 





_7D6t 





Solid Gold 


WARRANTED 
PURELY MATED for 


Single Queen, $1.25. Tested Queens, $3.00 in New seript T 2 packs ani 
each. Italiam Queens at the same prices. = at French Dolla win ware irol beni 82 gos 
> > Dy > 4 | a. he ur 

4 L-frame Nuclei, with Tested Queen, $5.00. | bh ee 5 | Importe atin F aod Real ink Florals 
ow the 

lopst _T. Re GOOD, Sparta, Tenn, | srvcartletes free, au» «full line of samples free with 








every orden. We wa 
who seek it, Agowtss make #5. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, cova staisice iit mimiinontaranly aoe 


as this offer 
muy Ad 
MANU TPACTURING WOLKS, West Haves, Coan. 


t Agents, sn and offer Gold to those 


We have added to our LARGE FACTORY a 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for the | 
sn eh Eeboued 
ne Sache Ha om sty dc a all for Lo0ct 6 Per- 


Manufacturing of Bee-Hives, OO es per ncn pie aaa eae 
AND —_ ne "asiled Gold Finger Ring for only 50 cents. 
scenes: | 


White Poplar Dovetailed G CO., New Haven, Conn. 
Also, One and Two-piece 
(= All Orders will be filled promptly at the 
LOWEST FIGURES, 
Send Stamp for Catalogue and Samples. 
The H. F. MOELLER Wife Co. 





_11Dat 
THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published SEMI- 
MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 








1A26t DAVENPORT, IOWA. time being, showing what ‘, do, and when and 
how to doit. Rev. H ee at EEL, Editor. 
NDON, NOLAND. 


SEND FOR IT. 


We have just get A new Cireular that 
will interest a — Send your 
name on a postal card for it 
15Dtf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


The British Bee nana and our Weekly 
for $3.50: with our Monthly, $2.00 a year. 











Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 





